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ABSTRACT 

Three basic concepts of education for employment are 
discussed. It is stated that vocational and academic education can no 
longer be ccipartwentalieed. Education is mandatory for employment in 
modern society. Vocational education should be a basic objective of 
ill education. Second, technological and economic progress demand 
change. Appropriately prepared persons must be ^ 

this is viewed as requiting continuous learning. Finally, freedom cf 
opportunity is measured by the individual range of choice. Education 
can increase this range. From these, five operation principles are 
discussed! not limiting vocational education to particular skills, 
school assistance, formal occupational preparation, *and development 
of tie individual. A unified system of vocational educational 
education it* seen ss necessary* It should begin in the lowest grades 
and continue throughout the educational experience. The curriculum 
should be epital, and coetsecondary occupational preparation should 
be a goal. The ttogtaa should include fieldwork, and the school's 
obligation should continue past graduation. Creation of an e _ 
occupational preparation system must be a continuing pursuit. (SID) 




Note that page 4 contains a recomaenda- 
tlon that all junior high school students 
study "the economic and Industrial systea 
iby which goods and services are produced 
land distributed." The Darcy & Powell 
MANPOWER AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION program 
provides this type of material. 
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' VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ThE bftIDGE BETWEEN HAN AND hlS WORK 



Publication 1 

HIGHLIGHTS AND REOOM^SttAVlONS FROM THE 
GENERAL REPORT OF THE ADVISOR? COUNCIL ON 
•M-.n? VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 1968 
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IV. BASIC CONCEPTS OP EDUCATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 

As earlrcr sections hav© shown, the Vocational Education Act of 
IMS in many ways chitted a major reorientation of vocational educe* 
lion. However, in the brief time available, the promise of the ad has 
not been realised. Meantime the world of work and the problems of 
Preparation for it, access to it, and sucessful performance In it hare 
become even more complex. Out of the changing social and economic 
environment of the past two decades has emerged dearer concepts of 
csreer development, some new and some modifications of earlier ones. 
From these concepts, we an draw operational principles and design 
>yw a system of legislative and administrative changes necessary for 
achieving vocational education for ill. Three concepts are perika* , 
■, larlymtimnt to Otis report. ' ^ r 





ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



It is no longer possible to cornea rtmenlalire education into general, 
academic, ana vocational components. Education is a crucial element 
in preparation for a successful working career at any level. With ’ 
rising average educational attainment, better educated people ate 
avaifabfe so that the employer seldom needs to accept the less edu- 
cated. If it represents nothing else, o high school diploma is eti* 
denes of cowmency. persistence, some degree of self discipline, and 
* IM even of docility. The reference ofedocatlon for employment 
* ‘ " ‘ * ‘ ‘ ‘ wefrw It. 
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N^xational education is not a separate discipline within education, 
but it is a baric object ire of all education and must be a basic element 
of each person’s education. It is also a teaching technique which may 
have even more to offer as method than as substance. As a selecting 
out process for the professions, education has fostered, stressed, and 
rewarded the verbal skills important to there pursuits. It has given 
too little attention to development of attitudes, manipulative skills, 
and adaptability to new situations. In the process of emphasising 
verbal skills, the predominant methods of Instruction are lecture and 
discussion, and little attention is given to the alternative technique of 
- learning by doing. As discussed earlier, for many students, the tech* 
niuues of vocational education can supply a core around which an 
alt raclive package of academic as well as skill content car. be prepared 
which will be more palatable and useful to undemollvated studenta 
than either alone. This may be most applicable to those from deprived 
environments whose verbal experiences have been limited and whose 
time horiioni have been shortened by expectation of failure. Skill 
development can be accomplished through work experience or through 
education in the school’s shops and laboratories. The key is to build 
a better means of Integrating academic education, skill timing, and 
work Mtptrlfcflcta Tb* common cJbfcctlto rtumM be a successful life in 
which employment has a crucial role. &/ \ > 

V THE OONSTANCY OP CHANGE |/ 

The second premise is by now a cliche: •‘Nothing will henceforth 
be mote r- Mtent than change.* Technological and economic progress 
feeds on iteelf. opening new vistas and closing the old. The under* 



prepared ate threatened by displacement, and the well prepared are 
confronted with new opportunities. Both require adaptability. Pie* 
vent ire measures can reduce the demand for . remedial programs but 



never eliminate the need for them. A| 



prepared persons 




renal There will always be those with Inadequate preventive occopa 
tlonal preparation who will need remedial help. 

The demand upon vocational education la dear: Ihograma tot 
youth must prepare them tot shangej programs for adults must 
Ivemlly available, and must emphasise coping with change. 
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OPERATIONAL PRINCIPLES 



A number 
1. Vocational 
necessary (or a particular 
as all of those aspects of 
discover his talents, 



of operational principles follow from these premises: 
fsal education cannot be meaningfully limited to the skills 

’cular occupation. It is more appropriately defined 

sof educational experience which help a pe; 
to relate them to tne world of work v to ch< 



rson to 
oose an 



occupation, and to refine his talents and use them successfully in em- 
ployment, in fact, orientation and assistance in vocational choice may 
often be more valid determinants of employment success, and therefore 
more profitable uses of educational funds, than specific skill training. 

$. In & technology where only relative economic costs, not engineer- 
ing know-how, prevent mechanitation of routine tasks, the age of 
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between the realm of man and the role of the machine, there is no 
longer room for any dichotomy between intellectual competence and 
manipulative skills and, therefore, between academic and vocational 
education. * ’ 

8. In a labor *orce where most have a high school education, a'l who 
do not are at a serious competitive disadvantage. Rut at the same time, 
a high tgchool education alone cannot provide an automatic ticket to 
satisfactory and continuous employment. Education cannot shed its 
responsibilities lo the student (and to society in his behalf) just be- 
cause he has chosen to reject t ie system or because It has h ..Tided him 
a diploma. In a world where tne distance between the experiences of 
chiranood, adolescence* snd adulthood and between school and work 
continually widen, the school must reach forward to assist the student 
across the gaps just m labor market Institutions must retch back to 
assist In the transition. It is not enough to dump the school leaver into 
a labor market pool. The tchool along with the rest of society must 
provide him a ladder, and perhaps help him to climb it. 

, 4. 8ome type of forma) occupational preparation must be a part 
of every educational experience. Though It may be well to delay final 
occupational choke until alt the alternatives are known, no one ought 
(o Wore the educational system without a salable skill. In addition, 
giver, the rapidity of change and the competition from generally rid ng 
educational attainment, upgrading and remedial education opportu- 
nities ate a continual necessity. Those who need occupational prepara- 
tion most, both preventive and remedial, wilt be those least prepared 
te fake advantage of it and most difficult to edocate and train. Yet for 
than, particularly. equal rights do not mean equal opportunity. Far 
morejtpportant > die demonstration ©(equal remits. 

i. The objective of vocational education should betba development 
of the individual, not the needs of tha labor market. One of the fune- 
Ikms of m economic rrrttm k to structure incentives tn such a 
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In short, an environment is emerging in which nearly all require 
eatable skills which demand Intellectuals well as manipulative con- 
tent and which include the base for constant adaptation to change. 
An increasing amount of the knowledge necessary to success must he 
organised and presented in a formal manner; the pickup or observa- 
tion methods of the past are no longer adequate. Kural schools with 
their inadequate offerings and ghetto schools with their deficient 
resources, added to the init'al environmental handicaps of their stu- 
dents, can never hope, without special assistance, to gam on the 
quality-conscious subutMn schools. Education Is neither tho unique 
cause, nor the sole cure of the problems of the rural depressed area 
or the urban slum. But it is a necessary factor. 

* V. TOWARD A UNIFIED SYSTEM OF VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

That most of the concepts of section IV were in the minds of the 
authors of the Vocational Education Act of IMS is apparent from its 
deciaiation of purposo “that persons of all ages in all communities 
of the State— t nose in high BChool, those who have completed or dis- 
continued their formal education and are preparing to enter the labor 
market, those who have already entered the labor market but need 
to upffttdft their skills or lesm new ones* snd those with sjjecUJ 
educational handicaps— will have ready access to vocational training 
or retraining which is of high quality, which is realistic in the light 
of actual or anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and 
which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability to benefit from 

An adequate system of vocational education capable of achieving 
these objectives while coping with a changing environment, should, 
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lege preparatory curriculum might profit from the techniques of learn- 
ing bv (king. On the other handj care should be taken that pursuit of a 
vocationally oriented curriculum in the high school does not block the 
upward progress of the competent student who later decides to pursue 

a 1h' 1 ^upat^iai education should be based on a spiral curriculum 
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usod to make general e<iucauon concrete ana unueraanaauic; genenu 
education should point up the vocational implications of all education. 
Curriculum materials should be prepared for both general and voca- 
tional education to emphasiao these relationship®. 

5. Some formal poerxecondary occupational preparation for all 
should be a goal for tho Aear future. Universal high school education * 
not yet achiered but is rapidly approaching reality. Postsecondanr en- 
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cal's have passed, the 'labor » 
* * * postsecondary j 

i ( .. _ # _ a will oe at a serious 

disad van tagc. L'nircrMiV advanced (raining will nring increased pro- , 
ductivity, higher standards of living, and greater adaptability, to the ; 
profit of the economy as well as the individual. If post secondary edu- 
cation and trainingis to bo universal, it must bo free. FouKeen years 
of free public education with a terminal occupational emphasis should 
bo a current coal. < . 

A. Beyonainhial preparation for employment, many, ottt of choice 
or necessity, will want to holster an upward occupational climb with 
part-time and sometimes full-time, courses and programs as adults. • 
These should be available as part of th« regular public school system. 
They should not be limited to e few high-demand and low-ooet trades, 
but should provide a range of xcupational choice as wide as those 
available to students preparing for Initial entry. . . , , . v 

7. Any occupation which contributes to the good of society is a til 
subject for vocations] education. In the allocation of scarce resources, 
Ant attention must be paid to those occupeUons which offer expending 
oHunltM for employment. In the elementary and junior high 
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vantages of institutional and on-the-job training in formal cooperative 
work- study programs. 

0. Effective occupations] preparation is Impossible if the school feels 
that its obligation ends when the student graduates. The school, there* 
fore, must work with employers to build a bridge between school and 
work. Placing the student on a job and following up his successes and 
failures prorides the best possible information to the school on its 
own strengths and weaknesses. 

10. No matter how good the system of Initial preparation and the 
opportunities for upgrading on the job, there will always be need for 
remedial programs. Remedial programs will differ from the preventive 
in that many of the students will require financial assistance while in 
training; the courses must be clo*eiy oriented to the labor market to 
assure a qukk return to employment } and the tratnee will be im- 
patient of what may seem lobe the frills of regular vocations! 
programs. 

11. At every level from the elementary school through the post- 
secondsvy, adult, and remedial programs there will be those with 
special needs ss 'defined by the lwS art. For both humanitarian and 
economic reasons persons with siwclal needs deserve special help. 

1ft. Many communities are toe small to muster sufficient students for 
a range of occupational offerings broad enough to provide realistic 
freedom of occupational choice. Potential students, often those with 
the greatest needs, live in areas too isolated for access to meaningful 
training. Others come from a home and neighborhood environment 
which makes sound preparation for life and employment dlf *t. An 
adequate system of occupational preparation will provide residential 
facilities wherever their absence presents an obstacle to anyone in need 
of education and training. 

W. The public system for occupational preparation must be sup- 
ported by adequate facilities and equipment, botitessed by research 
and innovation, and by the preparation and upgrading of competent 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. To assure constant Improve- 
ment, it must provide for constant evaluation and reporting or prob- 
fema and accomplishments. '■■■';>*■* r 

14. The system of occupations! preparation cannot operate in a 
vacuum. Data must be made available on public and private training 
ort unities to eliminate undesirable duplication. Data on supple 
demand for various occupations must be available on a broader 
more accurate basis; Hut total training opportunities must be 
d, not on the number of jobs which ate avsilai k, but on the 
number of persons needing training. 

Creation of the system nf occupational preparation coi ned here 
ttttt be a continuing punHt.TV Vocational Rduratkm Art of lftW 
and the efforts of voratkma! educators hart earned the Nation a 
aHtfathkl way toward these objectives. Our recommendations which 
LW with ft adopted, assure further progress. But they win never 
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*txcerpts of highlights and recocaendations appearing in 
the Lnitec States Senate, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Subcommittee on Education, ootes and 
Working Papers Concerni ng the A d p inlstration pf . i ro - 
oraas Author! ted Under Voca t Iona 1 Mucatloi^Ac^ oj 

1963 . FubHc Law 88-210 , aa_At>ndgd, (Washington, D.C., 
Mfcrch, 1966), pp. 67-52. 
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